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THE  SAILING FLIGHT OF THE ALBATROSS.
[Nature, XL. p. 34, 1889.]
I HAVE been much interested by the letter of Mr A. C. Baines * upon this subject. In the year 1883 ("The Soaring of Birds," Nature, Vol. xxvii. p. 534 [Vol. II. p. 194]) I suggested that the explanation of these puzzling performances might be found in the increase of wind with height. To take advantage of this, the bird must rise against the wind and fall with it; but at the time referred to, I had before me only the observations of Mr Peal, in Assam, on the flight of pelicans, in which this feature is not alluded to. In Mr Baines's observations the omission is supplied, and there seems little reason to doubt that the true explanation of the flight of the albatross has been arrived at. In the case of the pelican soaring to a great elevation, it is less easy to understand how the differences of horizontal velocity can be sufficient.
Reference may be made to a paper by Mr H. Airy (Nature, Vol. xxvir. p. 590), in which the matter is further discussed. Similar views have also been put forward more recently by an American Author, whose name I have unfortunately forgotten. [1901. See further the Wilde Lecture on the Mechanical Principles of Flight (Manchester Proceedings, 1900).]
* Nature, May 2, p. 9. ["The birds go through a series of movements which are related to the direction of the wind. Starting from near the surface, they rise in a slanting direction against the -wind, to a height which varies with the direction and strength of the wind. The average seemed to me about 20 feet. Then comes immediately a turn half round in a rather large circle, followed at once by a rapid descent down the wind. They then take a longer or shorter flight in various directions, almost touching the water. After that another ascent in the same manner, and so on, repeating this series of movements ad! libitum."1] of freedom
